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To Inthro ne, v. a. [in and throne.] To raife to royalty ; to 
feat on a throne. 

One, chief, in gracious dignity inthrm'd , 

Shines o’er the reft. Thomfon s Summery l. 395. 

Intimacy. n. f. [from intimate.] Clofe familiarity. 

It is in our power to confine our fricndfhips and intimacies 
to men of virtue. Rogers's Sermons. 

I'NTIMATE. adj. [intimado, Spanilh; intimus, Lat.J 

r. Inmoft; inward; inteftine. 

They knew not 

That what I mention’d was of God, I knew 
From intimate impulfe, and therefore urged on 
The marriage. Mdton's Agonijl. /. 221. 

Fear being fo intimate to our natures, it is the ftrongeft 
bond of laws. TiUotfon's Sermons. 

2. Near; not kept at diftancc. 

Mflfcs was with him in the retirements of the mount, re¬ 
ceived there his private inftruiftions; and when the multitude 
iVere thundered away from any approach, he was honoured 
with an intimate and immediate admiftion. South's Sermons. 

3. Familiar; clofcly acquainted. 

United by this fympathetick bond. 

You grow familiar, intimate , and fond. Roscommon. 

I'NTIMATE. n. f [ intimado, Spanilh; intime , French; inti¬ 
mus , Latin.] A familiar friend ; one who is trufted with our 
thoughts. 

The defign was to entertain his reafon with a more equal 
converfe, allign him an intimate whofe intellect as much cor- 
refponded with his as did the outward form. Gov. Tongue. 

To I'ntimate. v. a. [intimer, French; intimare, low Latin.] 
To hint; to point out indirc&ly, or not very plainly. 

Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by a way he inti¬ 
mates, may be made a mercury of copper, not of the filver 
colour of other mercuries, but green. Boyle. 

The names of fimple ideas and fubftances, with the ab- 
ftraCt ideas in the mind, intimate fome real exiftence, from 
which was derived their original patem. Locke. 

’Tis the divinity that ftirs within us; 

, 'Tis heav’n itfelf that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. u Adclifon's Cato. 

. I'ntimately. adv. [from intimate .] 

T. Clofely ; with intermixture of parts. 

'i he lame ceconomy is obferyed in the circulation of the 
chyle with the blood, by mixing it intimately with the parts 
of the fluid to which it is to be aftimilated. Arbuthnot. 

l. Nearly ;- inseparably. 

Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rife from know¬ 
ledge and virtue, and is that which is more effential to us, 
and more intimately united with us. Addifon's Sped. N .219. 

k 3. Familiarly’; with clofe friendlbip. 

k InTIMa'tion. n.f. [intimation, Fr. from intimate.] Hint; ob- 
feure or indirect declaration or direction. 

Let him ftridlly obferve the firft ftirrings and intimations ; 
the firft hints and whilpers of good and evil that pafs in his 
heart. South's Sermons. 

Of thofe that are only probable we have fome rcafonable 
intimations, but not a demonftrative certainty. Woodward. 

Befides the more folid parts of learning, there are feveral 
little intimations to be met with on medals. Addifon. 

Intime. adj. Inward ; being within the mafs; not being ex¬ 
ternal, or on the furface ; internal. 

As to the compofition or diflolution of mixed bodies, which 
is the chief work of elements, and requires an intime appli¬ 
cation of the agents, water hath the principality and excels 
over earth. ~ Dighy on Bodies. 

To Inti'midate. v. a. [intimider, French; in and timidus, 
Lat.J To make fearful; to daftardize ; to make cowardly. 

Now guilt once harbour’d in the confcious breaft. 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Irene. 

INTI'RE. n.f. [integer, Lat. intier, French; better written 
entire, which fee, and all its derivatives.] Whole; undimi- 
niflicd ; broken. 

The lawful power of making laws, to command whole 
politick focieties of men, belongeth fo properly unto the fame 
in tire focieties, that for any prince to exercife the fame of 
himfelf, and not either by exprefs commiffion immediately 
and perfonally received from God, or clfe by authority' de¬ 
rived at the firft from their confcnt upon whofe perfons he 
impofes laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. ^ Hooker. 

Inti'reness. n.f. [from intire ; better entirenejs.] Wholeneis; 
integrity. 

So Ihall all times find me the fame: 

You this intirenefs better may fulfil. 

Who have the pattern with you ftill. 

I'nto. prep, [in and to.] 

1. Noting entrance with regard to place. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance an habitual incli¬ 
nation to the ftte it held, how much more may education, 
being a conftant plight and inurement, induce by cuftom 
good habits into a realonable creature. IVottcn. 

° To give life to that which has yet no being, is to frame a 
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living creature, falhion the parts, and having fitted them to 
gether, to put into them a living foul. * 

Water introduces into vegetables the matter it bears aW 
w **h Woodward?s Nat Hid 

Acrid fubftances, which pafs into the capillary tubes, 
irritate them into greater contraction. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

2. Noting penetration beyond the outfide, or fome adion which 
reaches beyond the fuperficies or open part. 

To look into letters already opened or dropt is held an un¬ 
generous a<ft. p 

2. Noting a new ftate to which any thing is brought by the 
agency of a caufe. 

They have denominated fome herbs folar and fome lunar 
and fuch like toys put into great words. p mc j 

Compound bodies may be refolvcd into other fubftances 
than fuch as they are divided into. by the fire. jjy/r 

A man muft fin himfelf into a love of other mens fins- 'for 
a bare notion of this black art will not'carry him fofar. South. 
Sure thou art born to lome peculiar fate. 

When the mad people rife againft the ftate. 

To look them into duty ; and command 
An awful filencc with thy lifted hand. Drvilens Terfius. 
It concerns every man that would not trifle away his lout 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, with the gryatell 
ferioufnefs to enquire into thefe matters. Tilloijm. 

He is not a frail being, that he fhould be tired into com¬ 
pliance by the force of affiduous application. Smalndv/. 

In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to rife, they 
naturally fpread themfclvcs into lakes, before they can find my 
iflue. Addifon on Italy. 

It would have been all irretrievably loft, was it not by this 
means colleded and brought into one mafs. Woodward. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their foie au¬ 
thor ; and the reader led into a belief, that they were never 
before maintained by any perfon of virtue. Atterbury. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be always 
frightening and aftonifhing men into an acknowledgement of 
the truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm evi¬ 
dence. Atterbury s Sermon:. 

A man may whore and drink himfelf into atheifin; but it 
is impofliblc he fhould think himfelf into it. Bentley. 

Intolerable, adj. [intolerabilis, Lat. intolerable, Fr.J 

1. Infuft'erable; not to be endured; not to be born; having 
any quality in a degree too powerful to be endured. 

If wc bring into one day's thoughts the evil of many, cer¬ 
tain and uncertain, what will be and what will never br, our 
load will be as intolerable as it is unreafonablc. 

His awful prefence did the croud furprize. 

Nor durft the rafh fpedtetor meet his eyes; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, 

So fierce, they flafh’d intolerable day. 

Some men are quickly weary of one thing: the fame ftudy 
long continued in is as intolerable to them, as the apjrcar:::g 
long in the fame clothes is to a court lady. Locke. 

From Param’s top th’ Almighty rode. 

Intolerable day proclaim’d the God. Broome. 

2. Bad beyond fuftcrancc. 

Into'lerableness. n.f. [from intolerable.] Quality of a 
thing not to be endured. 

Into'lerably. adv. [from intolerable.] To a degree beyond 
endurance. 

Into'lerant . adj. [intolerant, French.] Not enduring; not 
able to endure. .. f 

Too great moifture affc&s human bodies with one clafs 0 
difeafes, and too great drynefs with another; the P 0W T? 7 
human bodies being limited and intolerant of cxcefFes. drool. • 
To Intomb. v. a. [in and tomb.] To inclofe in a funeral mo¬ 
nument ; to bury. ( 

What commandment finally had they for the ceremony 
odours ufed about the bodies of the dead, after which cu orn 
notwithftanding our Lord was contented that his own mo 
precious blood fhould be intembed. Hooter, 

Is’t night’s predominance or the day’s fhame. 

That darknefs does the face of earth intomb. Shatejpcoi . 

Mighty hero’s more majcftick fhadcs. 

And vouths intomb'd before their father’s eyes. Of 
To I'NTONATE. v.a, [inteno, Lat.] To thunder. 
Intona'tion. n.f. [intonation , Fr. from 

of thundering. . ' 

To Into'ne. v. n. [from inteno, or rather from tone-, tn 
French.] To make a flow protra&ed noife. 

So fwells each wind-pipe; afs intones to afs 
Harmonick twang. W 

ToInto'rt. v.a. [intortuo, Lat.] Totwift; to wTe > 

T^e brain is a congeries of glands, that feparate 
parts of the blood, called animal fpirirs; and a glari f 

but a canal varioufly intorted and wound up together- 
With rev’rent hand the king prefects the gold, 

Which round th' intorted horns the gilder roll u. .. 1 
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To INTOXICATE, v.a. p« and L ” in ] T ° 

''ThVmorra’manTrinkoth of the world, the more it m- 
, ■•“*?. and a oe doth profit rather in the powers of under- 
Sng then in 3 te firmer of the will and affete. Bam,. 

As with new wine intoxicated both. 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 

Divinity within them breeding wings, . 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Milton s Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

My early miftrtfs, now my ancient mufe. 

That ftrong Circean liquor ccafe t’ infufe. 

Wherewith thou didft intoxicate my youth. Denham. 

What part of wild furv was there in the bacchanals which 
we have not feen cquall’d, if not exceeded by fome intoxi¬ 
cated zealots l Decay of Piety. 

Others, after having done fine things, yet fpoil them by en¬ 
deavouring to make them better; and are fo intoxicated with 
an earned defire of being above all others, that they fufFcr 
themfelves to be deceived. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to fpintuous 
liquors, having quite different qualities from the plant itfelf; 
for no fruit taken crude has the intoxicating quality of wine. 

Arbuthnot . 

Intoxica'tion. n.f. [from intoxicate.] Inebriation; ebriety ; 
the aft of making drunk ; the ftate of being drunk. 

That king, being in amity with him, did fo burn in ha¬ 
tred towardsVim, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Per¬ 
kin’s intoxication , who was every where elfe deteaed. Bacon. 

Whence can this proceed, but from that belotting intoxi¬ 
cation which verbal magick brings upon the mind. South. 

Intra'ctable. n.f. [■ntradabilis, Lat. intraitablc , Fr.J 

1, Ungovernable; violent; ftubborn ; obftinate. 

To love them who loves us is fo natural a palfion, that 
even the moil intractable tempers obey its force. Rogers. 

2. Unmanageable; furious. 

By what means ferpents, and other noxious and more in¬ 
tractable kinds, as well as the more innocent and ufeful, got 
together. IVoodward?s Nat. Hijl. p. iii. 

Intra'ctabLENESS. n.f. [from intractable.] Obftinacy ; per- 
verfenefs. 

Intra'ctably. adv. [from intractable.] Unmanageably; ftub- 
bornly. 

I NtRan qu i'l i ty . n.f. [in and tranquility .] Unquietnefs; 
want of reft. 

Jactations were ufed for amufement, and allay in con¬ 
ftant pains, and to relieve that intranquility which makes men 
impatient of lying in their beds. Temple. 

Intra'nsitive. v. a. [intranfitivus, Latin.] 

[In grammar.] A verb intranfirive is that which fignifies an 
adtion, not conceived as having an effect upon any object; 
as, curro, I run. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Intransmu'table. adj. [in and tranfmutable.] Unchangeable 
to any other fubftance. 

Some of the mod experienced chemifts do affirm qulck- 
filver to be intranfmutablc, and therefore call it liquor xter- 
nus. Ray on the Creation. 

To Intre'asure. v.a. [in and treafurc.] To lay up as in a 
treafury. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d; 

The which obferv’d, a man may prophefy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life, which in their feeds 

And weak beginnings he intreafured. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

ToIntre'nch. v. n. [in and trancher, French.] 

1. To invade; to encroach; to cut off part of what belongs 
to another. 

Little I defire my feepter Ihould intrench on God’s fovercign- 
ty, which is the only king of men’s confcicnces. K. Charles. 

That crawling infedl, who from mud began. 

Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man ! 

Durft he, who does but for my pleafure live. 

Intrench on love, my great prerogative. Dryden s Aureng. 
* Wc are not to intrench upon truth in any converfation, 
but lcaft of all with children. Locke. 

2. To break with hollows. 

His face 

Deep fears of thunder had intrench'd, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Par. Lojl, b i 

3- To fortify with a trench: as, the allies were intrenched in 
their camp. 

Intre nchant. adj. [This word, which is, I believe, found 
only in Shakefptare, is thus explained by one of his editors : 
1 he mtraichant air means the air which fuddenly encroaches 
-and clofes upon the fpacc left by any body which had paffed 
through it. Hanmer. 1 believe Shakefpeare intended rather 
*0 exprefs the idea of indivilibility or invulnerablenefs, and 
aenved mtrcnchant, from in privative, and trencher, to cut • 
intienchant is indeed properly not cutting, rather than not to 
7 ; ° ut thls , ,s not the only inftancc in which Shakefpeare 
confounds words of active and paffive fignification.] Not to 
he divided; not to be wounded ; indiviiiblc. 
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Intre'nchment. n.f [from intrench.] Fortification with a 

IntreLid. adj. [ intrepide , Fr. intrepidusy Latin.] Fearlefs; 
daring ; bold; brave. 

Argyle 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 

Of fulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Thomfon. 

Intrepidity, n.f [mtrepidite, Fr.J Fearleffnefs; courage; 

b °I 1 could not fufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of thefe 
diminutive mortals, who durft venture to walk upon my 
body, without trembling. , ? uh t' 

Intre'pidly. adv. [from intrepid.] Fearlefly; boldly, dar 

1,1 He takes the globe for the feene; he launches forward in¬ 
trepidly, like one to whom no place is new. rope. 

I'ntricacy. n.f. [from intricate.] State of being entangled ; 
perplexity; involution; complication of fa&s or notions. 

The part of Ulyffes in Homer’s Odyfley is much admired 
by Ariftotle, as perplexing that fable with very agreeable 
plots and intricacies, by the many adventures in his voyage, 
and the fubtilty of his behaviour. Addifon. 

INTRICATE, adj. [intricate, Lat.J Entangled ; perplexed ; 
involved ; complicated ; obfcurc. 

Much of that we are to fpeak may feem to a number per¬ 
haps tedious, perhaps obfeure, dark, and intricate. Hooker. 

His ftiic in writing was fit to convey the mod intricate bu- 
finefs to the underftanding with the utmoft clearnefs. 

Addifon. 

To Intricate, [from the adjective.] To perplex; to darken. 
Not proper, nor in ufe. 

Alterations of firnames have fo intricated, or rather ob- 
feured, the truth of our pedigrees, that it will be no little 
hard labour to deduce them. Camden. 

Intricately, adv. [from intricate.] With involution of one 
in another; with perplexity. 

That variety of factions, into which we are fo intricately 
engaged, gave occafion to this difeourfe. Swift. 

I'ntricateness. n.f. [from intricate.] Perplexity; involu¬ 
tion ; obfeurity. 

He found fuch intricatenefs y that he could fee no way to 
lead him out of the maze. Sidney. 

INTRIGUE, n.f. [intrigue, French.] 

1. A plot; a private tranfaSion in which many parties are en¬ 
gaged : ufually an affair of love. 

Thefe are the grand intrigues of man, 

Thefe his huge thoughts, and thefe his vaft defircs. Flatman. 

A young fellow long made love, with much artifice and 
intrigue, to a rich widow. Addifon's Gurrd. 

The hero of a comedy is reprefented victorious in all his 
intrigues. Swift . 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue. 

And marriage grown a money league. Swift's Mifcel . 

2. Intricacy ; complication. Little in ufe. 

Though this vicinity of ourfelves to ourfelvcs cannot give 
us the full profpeCt of all the intrigues of our nature, yet we 
have much more advantage to know ourfelves, than to know 
Other things without us. Hale's Originat. of Mankind. 

3. The complication or perplexity of a fable or poem ; artful 
involution of feigned tranlaCtion. 

As thefe caufes are the beginning of the action, the oppo- 
fite defigns againft that of the hero are the middle of it, and 
form that difficulty or intrigue which makes up the greateft 
part of the poem. Pope. 

To IntrIgue. v. n. [intriguer, Fr. from the noun.] To 
form plots; to carry on private defigns. 

IntrIguer. n. f. [intrigueztr, Fr. from intrigue.] One who 
bufies himfelf in private tranfaftions ; one who forms plots ; 
one who perfues women. 

I defire that intriguers will not make a pimp of my lion, 
and convey their thoughts to one another. Addifon. 

IntrIguingly. adv. [from intrigue.] With intrigue; with 
fecrct plotting. 

ad J‘ [intrinfecus, Lat. intrinfeque, French. 
This word is now generally written intrinfeal , contrarily to 
etymology. ] ’ 

1. Internal; folid; natural; not accidental; not merely appa- 

Thefe meafure the laws of God not by the intrinfecal eood- 

K n l eq, !; ,ty a ° f u’ em ’ but b ? r «*ncy and opposition 
whurii the y find J "? thc 7 own hearts againft them. Tillotfon. 

. -; b V£ ar , and and convincing argument of the 

„ itfelf. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Intimate; clofely familiar. Out of ufe * 

fociet y with Sir John Graham, who 
diffuaded him from marriage, and gave him rather encourage¬ 
ment to woo fortune in court. fVottor. 

Sir Fulk Greville was a man in appearance intrinfecal with 
him, or at leaft admitted to his melancholy hours. IVottcn. 

IntrInsecally. 
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